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1881. Chancellor, the most remarkable figure In the
politics of Europe, At the Congress of Berlin the
assembled diplomatists recognised that he and
Prince Bismarck were the master spirits, and
though most things had been settled beforehand,
he managed to procure for Turkey the right of
defending the Balkans. In the House of Lords he
spoke with a stately dignity becoming his position
and his age. But it was in the House of Commons
that he found himself at home, and it is impossible
without a thorough knowledge of that peculiar
assembly to appreciate Disraeli. He studied it
for forty years, until he was more at home there
than at Hughenden or Grosvenor Gate. After he
became Leader of his party he scarcely left his
place while the House was sitting, except for a
hasty meal. He could play upon the House, as he
said of Peel, like an old fiddle, and rarely Indeed
did he mistake its temper or clash with its tone.
His early eccentricities of costume were dropped
when they had served their purpose by attracting
notice, and he relied upon the more legitimate
method of elaborately careless epigram. Justly
proud as he was to be thought a man of letters,
Disraeli was before all things a politician. In
politics he lived, and moved, and had his being.
They led him In course of time from Westminster
to Windsor, and there he became an incomparable
courtier. After the Royal Titles Act, If not
before, his Sovereign was really his subject. It
was one of the few misfortunes in a long career of
dazzling success that when Disraeli achieved real
power he was past the age when mental effort is
a pleasure. Gladstone is a singular exception.
Neither Palmerston nor Disraeli wished after
becoming Prime Minister to do more than he
could help. Disraeli's zeal for social and sanitary
reform evaporated In phrases. His most daring